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IMPACT REACTIONS DEVELOPED BY A MODERN 
MOTOR BUS 


Reported by JAMES A. BUCHANAN, Associate 


NE of the most important trends in the use of 

highways to-day is that toward higher vehicle 

speeds, particularly with the heavier wheel loads. 
At the present time, this trend is most evident in motor 
bus operations, although fast-freight highway transpor- 
tation is a rapidly developing industry. This condition 
of heavy wheel loads operating at sustained high speeds 
has been made practicable by the comparatively 
recent introduction of high-pressure and balloon tires 
adequate for and economical in such service. A study 
of the impact reactions produced on pavements by 
vehicle wheels under such intensive operating condi- 
tions was the object of a research investigation recently 


Engineer of Tests, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Figure 1 gives a general view of the vehicle used. 
It is a modern high-speed bus chassis on which a special 
body was built to meet the needs of the tests. The 
floor of this body was divided into a number of small 
compartments, as shown on the cover page, for retain- 
ing 100-pound cast-iron weights used to vary the load 
conditions. The wheel base is 233 inches. Each rear 
spring is provided with overload booster leaves which 
operate in two stages. In order to provide clearance 
between the rear spring and the large dual tires tested, 
it was necessary to apply a spacer ring on each rear 
hub between the flange and the inner wheel disc. 
These 1}:-inch wide spacers remained in place through- 





Figure 1.—GENERAL VIEW OF Bus USED IN Impact TESTS 


completed by the Bureau of Public Roads with the 
cooperation of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

_ In arranging a schedule of tests to be followed several 
lactors relating to equipment and scope of conditions 
were considered. The vehicle and tire equipment 
should be representative of modern high-speed traffic. 
rhe loads and speeds should cover an adequate range in 
operating conditions. The roughness conditions should 
involve both artificial and natural obstructions, the 
artificial obstructions bringing out the influences of 
Various factors on impact reactions and the natural 
obstructions indicating the actual forces developed 
under operating conditions. 
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out the tests so that all tires would be tested under the 
same conditions. This proved to be an unnecessary 
precaution, as accelerations obtained with 7 and 9.00 
inch dual tires before the spacers were applied were the 
same as those obtained afterwards. 


TIRE EQUIPMENT SELECTED TO COVER TYPES IN ACTUAL USE 


The tire equipment tested included both the high- 
pressure pneumatic and the low-pressure pneumatic 
or balloon types. The range in section size was 
from 7-inch high-pressure to 12.00-inch low-pres- 
sure and inflations varied from 107 to 53 pounds 
per square inch. Two rims diameters were used—20 
and 24 inch. 
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FIGURE 2.- 


The tires were mounted directly on appropriate disc 
wheels prior to the tests, and tire changes were quickly 
effected by changing these disc wheels, which were 
bolted on the hub centers of the bus chassis. 

A general view of the range in tire sizes is given in 
Figure 2. The tires were the products of four manu- 
factures, but all had conventional tread designs used 
in modern commercial and bus service. 

A complete list of the tire sizes tested is given in 
Table 1, together with the inflation pressure and load 
conditions selected for each tire. In determining these 
pressures and loads, three factors were considered. 
First, it was desirable to make comparisons on an equal 
load basis. Second, it was desirable to include tests 
conforming as closely as possible with recommended 
standard practice. Third, it was desirable to include 
test conditions varying from recommended practice 
for at least a part of the range found in actual operat- 
ing conditions. The recommended or standard in- 
flation pressures for various loads on balloon and high- 
pressure tires were obtained from the Yearbook of the 
Tire and Rim Association, published April, 1930, and are 

riven in Tables 2 and3. In this connection it is interest- 

ing tonote that the actual practice of eight fleet operators 
using more than 5,000 buses was ascertained through a 
survey recently conducted by the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators and was found to range from 
recommended inflation pressures and loads to rather 
severe overload and under-inflation conditions. 

The various tire and rim sizes, loads and inflation 
pressures, as shown in Table 1, provided for the de- 
termination of the influence of such factors as inflation 
pressure, load, tire type, tire section, rim diameter, 
rim width, and single versus dual mounting. The 
wheel loads and other data for the various combina- 
tions are given in Table 4. 
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SoME OF THE TIRE EquipMenT USED IN THE Bus TEsts 





TABLE 1.—Tire, rim, load, and inflation conditions 
Inflation pressure used with— 
— — — 
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Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per 


Inches Inches Inches Inches sq.in. ag.in. | 8g.in. | 8g.in. | sg.in. | aq.i 
{ 107, 
7 20 7 «10 ou! 100, | 100 100 100 
| 93, 86 
24 7 10 10% 93 
. a a = 
9. 00 20 7/10 10% 61, | 65 65 65,75 
| 57, 53 
9. 00 24 7/110 10% 54 63 
9. 00 20 8 10 12 61 a 
9. 75 20 8 12 12 55 = eo 71 80) 
10. 50 20 | 910 12 1254 — 63 75 
112.00 20 ll 14 (Single 





1 The single 12.00 by 20 inch balloon tire at an inflation pressure of 82 pounds per 
square inch has the same rated carrying capacity as the dual 9.00 by 20 inch balloon 


tires at 61 pounds per square inch and the 34 by 7 inch high pressure tires at 107 pounds 
per square inch. 


EFFECTS OF ARTIFICIAL OBSTRUCTIONS AND NATURAL ROAD CON- 
DITIONS STUDIED 

Artificial obstructions creating roughness conditions 
on an otherwise smooth pavement surface were used in 
making tests for the determination of the influence o! 
the various operating factors, because such roughness 
conditions could be made to a uniform section having 
sufficient width to obviate any uncertainty regarding 
the contact relation between the tires and the obstruc- 
tion. 

Through the courtesy of the Ordnance Department, 
a concrete road at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., 
was made available. This road is level throughout its 
length and traffic on it was controlled so that there 
was no interference during test runs. Steel obstruc- 
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TaBLE 2.—Truck and bus balloon tire load and inflation table. Minimum inflation pressure in pounds per square inch and corres pond- 
ing load capacity in pounds 
rire section and rim diameter (inches 
Mini- Mini- 
oe , * 7s ; 9 75 mum 
mum 5 50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.00 §&.25 fh 4.75 . 
inflation inflation 
pressure = pressure 
20 20 20 20 20 22 24 20 22 24 20 22 24 20 22 24 
10 1, 225 1, 300 _ ~ . . . F _ issn 40 
4 : 1, 400 1, 52% ‘i - 4 ) 
50 1, 650 1,775 1,925 2, 075 2, 225 2, 100 2, 350 2, 500 Dbdecehentaua ater bias aoe 50 
AS 1, 900 2, 100 2, 250 2, 400 2, 325 2, 575 2,7 2, 650 2, 900 3, 050 A ae an ee ee 55 
60 : : ; 2, 550 2, 800 2, 950 2, 950 20K 3, 350 3, 300 3, 600 3, 800 60 
rs eae ; : : Rial oe - 3, 250 3500 «3,650 «3,600 3,900 | 4, 100 65 
70 ‘ F . ‘ i ‘ ne oe _ wares Pas . ‘ 3, 900 4, 200 4, 400 70 
rire section and rim diameter (inches 
Mini- Mini- 
mum O50 11.25 12.00 2 13.50 mum 
inflation inflation 
pressure pressure 
20 22 4 20 22 24 20 22 24 0 2 24 20 22 24 
65 4, 100 4, 400 41, 600 ‘ 3 ? 65 
0 4, 400 4, 700 4, 900 4, 750 5, 100 aaa 70 
75 4, 700 5, 000 5, 200 5, 100 5, 450 5, 700 5, 450 5, 900 6, 150 5 ; a 75 
SO " 4 ; 5, 450 5, 800 6, 050 5, 850 6, 300 6, 550 6, 400 6. 900 7, 200 ARS, 80 
SS aie ‘ é Sie eae ee 6, 250 6, 700 6, 950 6, 800 7, 304 7, 600 7, 200 7, 800 8, 100 &5 
0 einen = 5 - ims é 7, 200 7,700 &, 000 7, 700 8, 300 8, 600 90 
yd aS : Racers eas Bae es 8, 200 8, 800 9, 100 95 
1 Tire and Rim Association standard, adopted Feb. 14, 1930. Bold-face type indicates maximum recommended loads. Duals will carry twice the load of corresponding 


singles 


TasL_e 3.—Truck and bus high-pressure tire load and inflation table.' Minimum inflation pressure in pounds per square inch and 
corresponding load capacity in pounds 


rire section and rim diameter (inches 





Mini- Mini- 
mum ie = mum 
infla- 5 6 : g 9 10 infla- 
tion tion 
pres- 346 4 414 pres- 
— 20 24 20 24 20 24 20 24 20 24 20 24 eT 
50 600 | ee Kel nitet wenwes wane leebbeaembehe Go smGud lee etedsnts leds cashans locscancsbblsniwns wagelleckeewesee tema eksawe boeacecowe 50 
55 675 ee a nasi eubenet g ‘ eee 55 
60 750 900 1, 050 Rr arere 5 tle : ; See 60 
 _ - 1, 000 1, 150 1, 325 oo oe Se latanegsanalieeteneeselecvand deus lbinencynnhlusnb dwn Shela nbeebabalecssedceendine ek neaeatebacuaited 65 
70 om ‘ 1, 250 1, 450 1,700 1, 700 Cohen ele odneehtes lendndundan lnk tscnses panowehan iekhdeakaees lee babenin eek weniie 70 
ee : ; : 21,575 1, 825 1, 825 SET SETS EEN EERE ESRC (RRs a OEE 75 
sO 1, 700 1,950 31,950 2, 200 Ef ee See ee, eee se AM re a ed Sires ee Sy ey 80 
SS aes ae 2, 075 2, 350 2, 750 2,775 3 7 ee Se Se, aes 85 
40 2, 200 2, 500 2, 900 2, 900 3, 300 3, 300 9 SEES ae 90 
oe i cameos rei a MC CREPE TE 2,800 3, 200 3, 250 3, 650 3, 700 4, 200 4, 150 4, 650 100 
110 |... ; a. ‘ Rey ESS rE ee es : : : : : 3, 600 4, 000 4, 100 4, 600 4, 600 5, 100 110 
[as wawatie i = eam Re .| 4, 500 5, 000 5, 050 5, 550 120 
Sf ete, SOE REGEN Mme Mendes SAGE ons ioncumanee 5, 500 6, 000 130 
' Tire and Rim Association standard, adopted Jan. 12, 1927. Bold-face type indicates maximum recommended loads. Duals will « arry twice the load of corresponding, 
singles, 


* Maximum load for 6-ply tire only 
Maximum load for 8-ply tire only. 


tions 200 feet apart were located on this road at the ordinarily encountered on a well maintained pavement 
end of an 0.8 mile straightaway and were secured in carrying high-speed traffic, their use in these tests was 
place by means of countersunk screws to nuts set in necessary in order to bring out definitely the differ- 
the pavement, flush with the surface. ences between the various factors being studied. 

Two obstructions were used, each 1% inches in/Smaller obstructions, corresponding to those used in 
height. One was an inclined plane 30 inches long and“ earlier motor truck impact tests! were tried but it 
the other was a rectangular obstruction 12 inches wide. - _ trees ialgmiaiitenesanne 
These obstructions are shown in Figure 3. While such ! These obstructions are described in an article entitled ‘‘ Motor Truck Impact as 


. Affected by Tires, Other Truck Factors and Road Roughness,” Public Roads, Vol. 7, 
obstructions are somewhat more severe than those \0°s‘Sups, jw. en a ee 
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was found that the tire equipments used in these 
tests caused such low values of acceleration when small 
obstructions were encountered that differences in test 
conditions involving only minor changes in the factors 
being studied were likely to be obscured because of 
dispersion due to unavoidable experimental errors 
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1% BY 12 INCH RECTANGULAR BLOC 
Figure 3.—Roap RovGuness CREATED BY ARTIFICIAL OB- 
STRUCTIONS 
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on the pavement after being raised by an inclined 
plane, (2) the shock of the wheel at striking a sharp 
elevation in the road, and (3) the drop of the wheel on 
the pavement following the shock condition just de- 
scribed. These obstruction conditions simulate heaved 
and raised joints in actual surface roughness conditions. 
There is probably little real difference in the action 
under either of the drop conditions described above 
other than variations in the height from which the 
wheel falls. In either case, the tire reacts against a 
plane surface. In the case of the shock reaction, there 
is a tendency for the obstruction to penetrate the tire 
or for the tire to envelop the obstruction and an entirely 
different situation exists. 


TABLE 4.—Wheel loads and other bus characteristics 


> of te 
o ro Pay Load A Load B Load C Load D 
$E| 22) Fe 
lire size eA ow ae ue te Me oe 
esisFis |e isa itibBigizgigielz 
i z a  ° &|s & 3s & | os 
> _ - I & 77) & 7) & a7) a 
Lbs. | Lbs Lbs Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Los. Lbs Lbs. | Lbs 
34 x 7... 350 1,974 61.3, 4,060 6,034 5,080 7,054) 6,075 8, 049) 7,525) 9, 499 
38x 7 394 2,018 62.7 4,060 6,078 
9.00-20/7 __. 380 2,004 62.2 4,060 6 064 5,080 7,084) 6,075 8,079) 7,525 9, 529 
9.00--24 422 2.046 63.5 4,060 6,10€ 5,080 7, 126 : 
9.00-20/8 396 2,020, 62.7 4,060 6, O80 «= c 
9.75-20_ - 458 2,082 64.7) 4,060 6,142 .-| 6,075 8, 157) 7, 525) 9, 607 
10.50-20 531, 2, 155 66.9 6.075 8, 230) 7, 525; 9, 680 
12.00-20_. 335, 1,959 60.8 4,060 6,019 6,075 8, 034 
Tare weights (including driver, operator, instrument, and hub spacers, with 34 by 
7 inch original tire equipment 
Pounds Pounds 
Front axle 5, 720 Unsprung weight per rear wheel .. 1,962 
Rear axle 7, 649 Weight of 34 by 7 dual tires and wheel (original 
equipment) ae 388 
Total 13, 369 ee 2 
Unsprung weight without tires and wheels... 1, 624 
Front axle leads Pounds Front wheel loads: Pounds 
Load A 6, 125 Load A. --- 3,062 
Load B.... 6, 325 Lead B__. ‘ oe & 1623 
Load C 6, 700 Load C_.. . 3, 350 
Load D...... 5 7, 080 nee8 D...<<« — 


1 These are the customary designations of the tires listed, as used by the Tire and 
Rim Association and by the industry in general. High pressure tires are designated 
by over-all height in inches and section height in inches and fractions thereof. Balloon 
tires are designated by section height in inches and decimals thereof and rim diam 
eter in inches. In the case of the 9.00 by 20 inch balloons, where two rim widths 
were used, these are given 


Natural road surface roughness conditions were 
used in making tests to determine the actual magni- 
tudes of impact forces developed under normal operating 
conditions. These tests were made in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., at locations where the desired 
speeds could be attained with safety. The natura! 
roughness conditions which were found at places which 
were practicable for making tests were of less severit) 
than the artificial obstructions described in a preceding 
paragraph. Profiles of the natural obstructions are 
given later in this report in presenting the data ob- 
tained with them. 

Vertical impact reactions occurring between a moving 
wheel and the pavement surface may be resolved into 
two components. One is the dynamic force due to the 
vertical acceleration or deceleration imparted to the 
unsprung weight at the wheel and the other is the 
static weight on that wheel. 


In the impact investigations of the bureau the 
dynamic force has been obtained by multiplying the 
value of the unsprung mass by the acceleration developed 
at the instant of impact. The mass values were ob- 
tained by weighing and the acceleration by measure- 
ment with an accelerometer. By adding to thisdynamic 
force the static load on the wheel, the total vertical 
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impact reaction was obtained and may be expressed 


in pound units or as a percentage of the static wheel 
load.” 


MULTIPLE ELEMENT CONTACT ACCELEROMETER U32) T) 
MEASURE IMPACT FORCES 

The multiple element contact accelerometer used 
in these tests was designed and built by the Bureau 
of Public Roads as a modification of a single element 
instrument of the same type described in the July, 1930, 
issue of Public Roads. It differs from the original 
instrument in that it comprises 10 sensitive elements 
equipped with styli for direct recording on a moving 
ribbon of paraffin-coated colored paper. The hardened 
steel styli have ball points and the elements are arranged 
in offset relation so that the record made by one element 
does not interfere with that made by another. The 
movement of each sensitive element measured at its 
center of gravity was restricted to 0.001 inch between 
the recording and non-recording positions of its stylus. 
The accelerometer was mounted on the rear axle of 
the bus, the frame supporting it being clamped securely 
to the top of the right hand spring bolster by the bolts 
which held the spring to the axle. It was thus in a 
position to respond to any vertical accelerations im- 
parted to the axle by the wheel. A general view of the 
instrument is given in Figure 4. 

The sensitive elements were calibrated statically 
and dynamically according to methods described in 
the earlier publication.s As the dynamic calibration 
involved the use of a telephone circuit to detect move- 
ment of the sensitive elements, additional tests were 
made to prove that the autographic recording on 
paraflin-coated paper is as accurate and reliable as 
that involving the telephone circuit. A further check 
on the calibration was obtained by comparing the 
experimental values with the design or theoretical 
values. The characteristics of the 10 elements used 
are given in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Characteristics of accelerometer elements 
> * | Thickness | Calibra- Free 
Element No. of spring tion rate period 
Feet per 
sec.? per 
0.001 inch 
Inches deflection! Seconds 
0. 0881 2. 79 0. 0071 
. 0402 3. 26 . 0067 
. 0410 3. 52 . 0066 
4 . 0425 3. 85 . 0063 
. 0437 4. 26 . 0062 
6 . 0451 4. 53 . 0060 
‘ . 0458 4.72 . 0059 
8 . 0470 5. 00 . 0057 
¢ — = . 0480 5. 48 . 0056 
10 nee —e ‘ ‘ . 0491 5. 78 . 0055 


' Measured at the micrometer. 


Accelerometers of the contact type are so designed 
that the action of any one sensitive element will only 
indicate whether an acceleration greater or less than a 
certain magnitude was attained during impact. That 
critical acceleration magnitude is determined by the 
resistance to be overcome (which, in the accelerometer 





a >To be strictly accurate, some allowance should be made for the variation in pres- 
con ee through the vehicle spring as it flexes during the impact phenom- 
i mean had been determined in earlier tests (see Public Roads, Vol. 7, No. 4, 
soomn’ *) and found to exert comparatively little influence. 
pr — d all be slightly modified by approximately equal amounts, the determina- 
‘lon, by ,Measurement, of variations in spring pressure was not considered to be 
justified in this series of tests. 
* See Public Roads, July, 1930. 


Since comparative 


used is caused by the deflection of a cantilever spring) 
and the mass of the sensitive element acted upon by 
the impressed acceleration. By placing a battery of 
such elements in a single instrument unit and setting 
each element to respond to a different magnitude of 
acceleration, an impressed acceleration may be deter- 
mined as lying between certain limits which are in- 
dicated by the critical values of the elements which do 
or do not respond. In the tests herein described, the 
critical accelerations to which the various elements 
were set to respond varied in increments of 10 feet per 
second per second, and the range in acceleration thus 
covered by the instrument unit at any one time was, 
therefore, 90 feet per second per second. 





THE 


Fiaure 4. 


AUTOGRAPHIC MULTIPLE-ELEMENT Con- 
TACT ACCELEROMETER 


If the acceleration attained in a given impact test 
did not fall within the range covered, as indicated by 
the fact that all the elements responded or failed to 
respond, that test was repeated with the elements set 
to include a higher or lower group of critical accelera- 
tions as the case might be. If some of the elements re- 
sponded, Nos. 1 to 3 by way of example, and the re- 
mainder, Nos. 4 to 10, did not respond, then the ac- 
celeration for that test was determined as lying between 
the critical values for which elements Nos. 3 and 4 had 
been set. It frequently happened that when the in- 
strument was set to record the acceleration produced 
by one of the two artificial obstructions it would also 
respond to that produced by the other. Thus one ac- 
celeration might be determined by elements 3 and 4 
and the other by elements 8 and 9. In this manner an 
opportunity was afforded to check the result thus ob- 
tained by chance with that obtained when the instru- 
ment was set to record the acceleration produced by 
the other obstruction. The checks thus obtained were 
always very close. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE DATA 


Typical curves showing results obtained with the 
artifical obstructions are given in Figure 5. It is noted 
that where drop conditions exist a maximum reaction 
is reached at a comparatively low speed and that the 
reaction generally decreases as the speed is increased 
above this critical value. The interaction between the 
sprung and unsprung weights of the vehicle while the 
wheel is in the air and falling is probably the reason 
for this condition. 
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Figure 5.—Impact REACTIONS FoR TYPICAL TIRE Equip- 
MENTS PassING OVER THE ARTIFICIAL OBSTRUCTIONS 


The reactions under shock conditions are found to 
increase in approximate proportion with vehicle speed. 
When the wheel encounters an obstruction under 
shock conditions, there is a tendency for it to be 
raised above the surface of the road. As the vehicle 
speed increases this elevation must necessarily take 
place in a shorter time interval, resulting in greater 
vertical accelerations with corresponding increases in 
impact reaction. The maximum reaction obviously 
occurs when a given obstruction causes a maximum 
deformation in the tire. It is reasonable to suppose 
that this maximum deformation occurs when the tire 
completely envelops the obstruction without appre- 
ciably increasing the elevation of the axle. An ap- 
proach to this maximum condition is noted in the 





tendency for the curves to flatten at higher speeds, 
indicated in the central section of Figure 5.4 

The two lower sections of Figure 5 are for shock at 
and drop after a given obstruction. It is noted that 
the values of the drop reactions obtained at relatively 
low speeds are not equaled or exceeded by the corre- 
sponding shock reactions except at relatively high 
vehicle speeds. For the particular vehicle and other 
test conditions given these speeds are from 20 to 30 
miles per hour for the maximum drop reaction and 50 to 
60 miles per hour for shock reactions of equal mag- 
nitude. 


BALLOON TIRE EQUIPMENT REDUCES IMPACT REACTIONS 


One of the questions most frequently asked is, 
“What is the relative influence of the type of tire 
equipment on impact reaction?’ In Figure 5, data 
are given for three types of impact reaction, comparing 
the forces produced on the pavement by the same 
wheel when equipped with dual high pressure pneu- 
matic, dual balloon, and single balloon tires of equal 
capacity and carrying the same load. There is no 
question as to the additional protection to the road 
which results from replacing high pressure pneumatic 
tires with balloon tires. The balloon tire operates at 
a lower inflation pressure and has a greater section 
height than the high pressure tire of equal capacity, 
both of which factors enhance its cushioning properties. 
Since protection to the road is also protection to the 
vehicle this comparison has a major economic signif- 
icance. The road strikes the vehicle wheel just as 
severely as the wheel strikes the road. 


‘ SINGLE BALLOON TIRE PRODUCES LOWER IMPACT FORCES THAN 


CORRESPONDING DUAL MOUNTING, BUT GREATER CONCENTRA- 
TION OF PRESSURE RESULTS 


The relation between dual and single tire eqfip- 
ments of the same type and of equal load carrying 
capacity is also brought out in Figure 5. Although 
the 12.00-inch balloon requires an inflation pressure of 
82 pounds per square inch as compared with 61 pounds 
per square inch required for dual 9.00-inch tires to 
carry the same load, the greater section height of the 
single tire results in lower impact forces than those 
caused by the smaller-sectioned dual tires. This 
observation supports a similar conclusion reached as 
a result of the earlier impact tests with motor trucks 
and reported in the June, 1926, issue of Public Roads 

In connection with this discussion of dual versus 
single tire equipments, it is important to consider the 
intensity of contact pressures developed by the two 
types. As shown by Table 6, which gives results 
obtained from static tests on the three equipments 
involved in Figure 5, the single balloon tire develops 
considerably higher average contact pressures than do 
the dual balloon tires. The data given in Table 6 are 
based on measurements of contact area and contact 
width as given by the three tire types. under static 
loads. 

The static load-deflection characteristics of the three 
tire equipments discussed above are given in Figure 6, 

‘In the article entitled ‘Calibrations of Accelerometers for Use in Motor Truck 
Impact Tests,’ Public Roads, Vol. 11, No. 5, July, 1930, the nature of the shock 
reaction is discussed from a theoretical standpoint. It is believed that the theory 
developed, although the assumptions on which it is based are admittedly approximate, 
indicates, qualitatively, the influence of the several variables involved in the shock 


impact. On the basis of this theory the limiting value of the shock reaction is given 
by the equation, F= + Kh, where L is the wheel load, K is a factor expressing the 


resistance of the tire to the vertical deformation caused by the obstruction, and / is 
the height of the obstruction. 
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TABLE 6.—Comparison of contact pressures developed by dual high 
pressure, dual balloon, and single balloon tires 

Unit pres- A ver 

Baty’ ecied , age 

Tire size Inflation Load per = load per 

. pressure wheel ontact unit con- 

— = tact width 

area 
Lbs. per Lbs. per 

Inches sq. in, Pounds sq. in. Lbs. per in. 
| 6, 000 86 581 
C4 ) a 100 12, 000 103 1,012 
| 18, 000 118 1, 488 
| 6, 000 59 485 
Se a ora 61 12, 000 75 936 
| 18, 000 85 1, 353 
| 6, 000 76 761 
Singis 13.60 By 20......-....5<6< 82 12, 000 90 1, 264 
| 18,000 101 1, 811 


for purposes of comparison. It is at once apparent 
that, for comparable operating conditions, the relation 
between the static load-deflection characteristics of the 
tires is a fair index of the relative impact reactions 
produced by them. 
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DEFLECTION — INCHES 


A- 7 INCH DUAL HIGH PRESSURE,100 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 

B- 9 OO INCH DUAL BALLOON, 6! POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 

C-12.00 INCH SINGLE BALLOON, 82 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 

Figure 6.—Stratic Loap-DeFLecTIon CurRVES SHOWING 

INFLUENCE OF TIRE TYPE 
VARIATION OF IMPACT FORCE WITH INFLATION PRESSURE 
ANALYZED 

_ Closely related to the influence of tire type is that of 
inflation pressure. It was noted in the discussion of 
Figure 5 that maximum reactions were obtained at 
relatively low speeds for the drop impact conditions. 
In Figure 7 the magnitudes of these maximum reactions 
have been plotted against corresponding variations in 
inflation pressures and curves have been drawn for the 
two drop impact conditions. The wheel load was 6,000 
pounds in each case and the speed was that at which 
the maximum drop reaction occurred. The curves 
have been broken between points representing the two 
ure equipments represented by these data, the higher 
inflation pressures having been applied to dual 34 by 7 
inch high-pressure tires and the lower pressures to dual 
9.00 by 20 inch balloon tires, the two tire equipments 
being replacement sizes for each other. It is at once 
noted that the variation in maximum impact reaction 
1S approximately proportional to the variation in 
inflation pressure. 
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For purposes of comparison, the static reactions cor- 
responding to a deflection of 1% inches have also been 
plotted against the corresponding inflation pressures in 
Figure 7. The analogy between relations brought out 
by static and impact tests is again apparent. 

The influence of inflation pressure is brought out in a 
different way in Figure 8. In this figure, which involves 
the three types of impact reaction, data are plotted for 
all tire equipments which were tested under the load 
and inflation standards set forth in Tables 2 and 3. 
The curves which have been drawn may be regarded as 
typical for high pressure and balloon tires under the 
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INFLUENCE OF INFLATION PRESSURE ON TIRE 
REACTIONS 


figure the mean ratio of the dynamic increments (i. e., 
ordinates above the 100 per cent static load line) for 
balloon tires to the corresponding increments for high 
pressure tires is about 0.62; while the mean ratio of the 
total impact reactions is about 0.72. The mean ratio 
between the inflation pressures recommend in Table 2 
to carry a given load on balloon tires and those recom- 
mended in Table 3 for high-pressure tires of equal base 
(rim) diameter at the same load was found to be about 
0.63. It may, therefore, be concluded that, for a given 
roughness condition and at a given speed, balloon and 
high-pressure tire equipments will develop impact 
reactions, in excess of static load, approximately in the 
proportion of the inflation pressures used, where the 
load carried is the same in each case and recommended 
inflation pressures are used. According to current 
standards this proportion is of the order of two to three. 


EFFECT OF LOAD STUDIED 


In Figures 9 to 13, data are given which show the in- 
fluence of load on impact reaction. The three sections 
in each figure refer to the three types of reaction caused 
by the artificial obstructions. In Figures 9 and 10, 
impact forces have been expressed in pound units and 
in Figures 11 and 12 they have been plotted as a per- 
centage of the particular wheel load carried. In these 
tests, the inflation pressure in a given tire was main- 
tained constant as the load was varied, 100 pounds per 
square inch being applied to the dual 34 by 7 inch high- 
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Figure 8.—Batioon Versus Hicu-Pressure TirEs: Im- 
PACT REACTIONS PRODUCED BY ARTIFICIAL OBSTRUCTIONS 


For ALL Tire EquiPpMENTs TEsTED aT RECOMMENDED 
Loaps AND INFLATION PRESSURES 


pressure pneumatics and 65 pounds per square inch to 
the dual 9.00 by 20 inch balloons. In Figure 13, com- 
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Figure 9.—INFLUENCE OF LOAD ON THE IMPACT REACTIONS 
PRODUCED BY Dvat 34 By 7 INcH HiGH-PRESSURE TIRES 
AT AN INFLATION PRESSURE OF 10C Pounpbs PER SQuARE 
IncH. P.Lotrrep Potnts DENOTE VALUES OF THE IMPACT 
REACTIONS IN THOUSANDS OF PouNpDs 


parisons are made between tire equipments seriously 


overloaded and larger equipment designed to carry 
such loads. 


For the test conditions covered by Figures 9 and 10, 
it is noted that load has comparatively little influence 
on the magnitude of the impact reaction between the 
wheel and the pavement. The heavier loads have 
some slight tendency toward increased reactions, but 
this increase scarcely exceeds the difference in static 
wheel load. It is indicated that, within the load range 
of these tests, the dynamic increment, i. e., the increase 
in force above that due to static load, is approximately 
constant for a given tire and inflation condition and for 
stated speed and roughness conditions. 
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SPEEO—-MILES PER HOUR 
@® 6000 POUND WHEEL LOAD © 8000 POUND WHEEL LOAD 
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Figure 10.— INFLUENCE OF LOAD ON THE Impact REACTIONS 
PropUCED BY Dvat 9.00 By 20 INcH BALLOON TIRES AT AN 
INFLATION PRESSURE OF 65 PoUNDS PER SQUARE INCH. 
PLOTTED Potnts DENOTE V ALUES OF THE IMPACT REACTION 
IN THOUSANDS OF PouNDs 
In Figures 11 and 12, the impact reactions correspond- 
ing to those in Figures 9 and 10 have been plotted on the 
basis of their percentage of the static wheel loads used. 
lt is at once noted that on this basis and for the conditions 
covered by these tests there is a marked decrease as the 
wheel load is increased. These indications which are so 
clearly brought out in Figures 9 to 12 are in accordance 
with those previously observed in the report on motor 
truck impact testsin the June, 1926, issue of Public Roads. 

In Figure 13 the reactions obtained with dual 10.50 
bv 20 inch balloons which are designed to carry a wheel 
load of 9,400 pounds at the recommended inflation pres- 
sure of 75 pounds per square inch are compared with 
the reactions obtained with dual 34 by 7 inch high-pres- 
sure tires at 100 pounds per square inch and dual 9.00 
by 20 inch balloon tires at 65 pounds per square inch, 
each of the two latter being overloaded approximately 
00 per cent to carry the 9,400-pound wheel load. In the 
earlier experiments ® the conclusion was reached that, 
lor a given type of tire equipment, a smaller size operat- 
ing overloaded causes lower reactions than a larger size 
operating at that same load. Referring to Figure 13, 
we confirm this conclusion as applying to the balloon 
type, lower reactions being caused by the overloaded 
4.00 by 20 inch tires than are by the properly loaded 
10.50 by 20 inch tires, the same wheel load being car- 
ried in each case. 

* See Publie Roads, June, 1926. 
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Figure 11.—INFLUENCE OF LOAD ON THE Impact REACTIONS 
Propucep BY Dua. 34 By 7 Incn HicH-PREssurRE TIRES 
AT AN INFLATION PRESSURE OF 100 PouNDs PER SQUARE 
IncH. Ptorrep Porints DENOTE V-ALUES OF THE IMPACT 
REACTION IN PERCENTAGE OF Static Loap 
Ina preceding paragraphit was brought out thatimpact 
reactions are approximately in proportion to the inflation 
pressure used ina pneumatic tire. Itshould therefore be 
expected that balloon tires would cause lower reactions 
than comparable high-pressure tires having the same load- 
carrying capacity, since the balloon tires operate at consid- 
erably lowerinflation pressures. Thisis borne outin Fig- 
ure 13, the 9.00 by 20 inch tires causing lower reactions 
than the 34 by 7 inch tires under the same load conditions. 
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FicgtrRE 12.—INFLUENCE 
ACTIONS PropucED By Dvat 9.00 By 20 INcH BALLOON 
TIRES AT AN INFLATION PRESSURE OF 65 POUNDS PER 


oF Loap ON THE Impact ReE- 


PLotTTrED Points DENOTE VALUES OF 


THE Impact REACTION IN PERCENTAGE OF Static Loap 


It has just been shown that the 9.00 by 20 inch over- 
loaded balloon tires cause lower reactions than either 
the 10.50 by 20 inch normally loaded balloon tires or 
the 34 by 7 inch overloaded high-pressure tires, the 
same wheel loads being carried by each. It is interest- 
ing to note in Figure 13 that the reactions caused by 
the 34 by 7 inch high-pressure tires and those caused 
by the 10.50 by 20 inch balloon tires were approximately 


the same. 


It appears, then, that for the tire equip- 


ments and other test conditions involved the over- 
loaded 9.00 by 20 inch balloon tires caused lower 
reactions than the properly loaded 10.50 by 20 inch 
balloon tires in about the same degree that the over- 
loaded balloon type caused lower reactions than the 
overloaded high-pressure type. 

The impression should not be given from the data in 
Figures 9 to 13 that overloading is a practice to be culti- 
vated. While it is true that lower magnitudes of im- 
pact reaction are obtained with overloaded tires than 
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FiGurRE 13.—CoMPARISON OF THE ImMPpaAcT REACTIONS 
Propucep BY WHEELS LoADED To 9,400 PounpDs AaNp ; 
x 


EquipPpED RESPECTIVELY, WITH OVERLOADED 34 By 7 


IncH HiGcH-PREssurE TIRES, OVERLOADED 9.00 By 20 
INcH BALLOON TIRES, AND NorRMALLY LoapEpD 10.50 
BY 20 INcH BaALLoon TrreEs, ALL Duat MovuntInaGs 


when tires of adequate capacity are used, other factors [4 
should be considered. One factor which is of particu- 7 
lar importance to highway engineers is the increased © 
intensity of road contact pressure which results from 
overloading. Table 7, based on static tests, gives 
average loads per unit of gross area of contact and per 
unit of width of contact for the three tire equipments 
under consideration. The increased concentration due 
to overloading is apparent. 

Another factor to be considered before overloading is 
permitted is the decrease in tire mileage under operat- 
ing conditions involving heavier loads than those for 
which tires are designed. According to statements of 
tire manufacturers, the practice of loading tires to 
150 per cent of their recommended capacities results 
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FIGURE 14.—INFLUENCE OF Rim DIAMETER ON THE IMPACT 


REA TIONS PrRopUcED BY HIGH PRESSURE AND BALLOON 
rirEs, THE TWO TrRES OF Eacu Tyre BEING INFLATED 
rO THE SAME PRESSURE. WHEEL Loap, 6,000 PotNnps 


in a decrease of approximately 50 per cent in the mileage 
they would be expected to give in normal service. 


EFFECT OF RIM DIAMETER NEGLIGIBLE IF INFLATICN PRESSURES 
ARE EQUAL 

The influence of rim diameter on impact reactions 

produced by tires of a given sectional size is given in 

Figures 14 and 15. Most, of not all, of the high- 


laste 7.—Comparison of contact pressures developed by 34 by ? 
nch high pressure, 9.00 by 20 inch balloon, and 10.50 by 20 inch 


balloon tires, under equal loads 


Unit pres- 


sure, based Average 





iam kee Inflation Load per : load per 

Tire size pressure tire pot toy unit con- 

ane tact width 
Inches Lbs. per Pounds Lbs. per Lbs. per in. 

8g. in. sq. in, 

1 3, 000 86 581 
= 4, 700 296 2 825 
‘ SS ee | 100 6, 000 103 1,012 
9, 000 118 1, 488 
| 9, 400 3120 31,550 
| 1 3, 000 62 498 
| 4, 700 272 2 750 
OF BU cdebreta sins teambennseen } 65 6, 000 78 933 
| | 9, 000 89 1, 360 
9, 400 390 31,420 
as |) *&700 78 711 
Tn es ee 9, 400 88 1, 124 
al 14, 100 100 1, 621 


* Approximate capacity load. 





2 Interpolated. 3 Extrapolated 
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FIGURE 15 INFLUENCE OF 
REACTIONS P ee DUCED BY 
TrreEs, Eacu Tire BEING 
PRESSURE. * HREI 


21m DIAMETER ON THE IMPACT 

HiGH-PRESSURE AND BALLOON 
INFLATED TO ITs RECOMMENDED 
LOAD, 6,000 POUNDS 


pressure and balloon tires in truck and bus service in 
this country to-day are for appliance on rims having 
diameters of 20, 22, or 24 inches. This results in a 
variation in rolling radius of approximately two inches 
for a given sectional size of tire. In Figure 14 are 
given the reactions obtained with 7-inch high-pressure 
and 9.00-inch balloon sections applied to "20 and 24 
inch diameter rims, the inflation pressure being 93 
pounds per square inch for the 7-inch sections and 53 to 
54 pounds per square inch for the 9.00-inch sections. 
It may be stated that, within the scope of these tests, 
there is no important difference in impact reaction be- 
tween tires of a given cross-section but differing by 4 
inches in diameter, when the inflation pressures are 
equal. 

Referring back to Tables 2 and 3, we note that the 
recommended inflation pressure for tires of a given 
section to carry a given load is less for those mounted 
on larger diameter rims than for those mounted on 
smaller diameters. In Figure 15, another comparison 
is made of the reactions caused by 7-inch high-pressure 
and 9.00-inch balloon tires on 20 and 24-inch rims. The 


data here presented were obtained from tests in which 
each tire carried the recommended pressure for the 
In this case the reactions involving the 
noticeably less than those 


given load. 


larger rim diameter are 
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involving the smaller, and taken in conjunction with 
the study of Figure 14, this decrease may be largely 
attributed to the lower inflation pressures used with 
the larger diameter tires. 

The static load-deflection curves given in Figure 16 
support the impact reaction data given in Figures 14 
and 15. Here again it is noted that where the pressure 
is the same there is but little difference between the 
behavior of tires of a given section but of different 
diameters. ; 
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DEFLECTION — INCHES 
A- 34 BY 7 INCH 107 POUNDS PER SOUARE INCH 
B- 34 BY 7INCH 93 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 
C- 38 BY 7INCH 93 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 
D-9.00 BY 20 INCH 6! POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 


—E-9.00 BY 20 INCH 53 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 
F-9.00 BY 24INCH 54 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH. 


Figure 16.—Sratic Loap-DeEFrLecTiIon CuRVES SHOWING 
THE INFLUENCE OF Rim DIAMETER ON HIGH-PRESSURE 
AND BALLoon TIRES 


_VARIATION IN RIM WIDTH HAS NO APPRECIABLE INFLUENCE 


. 

It frequently happens that a given tire may properly 
be applied to rims of different widths. For instance, 
if the original tire equipment on a vehicle were 34 by 7, 
7.50 by 20,’ or 8.25 by 20 inch, the original rim equi- 
ment would be 20 by 7 inch. Should it be desirable to 
use 9.00 by 20 inch tires on that vehicle, accepted 
practice would permit the application of such tires to the 
20 by 7 inch rims provided other factors such as clear- 
ance and gear ratio did not interfere. However, if the 
vehicle had been originally equipped with 36 by 8 or 
9.00 by 20 inch tires the rim equipment would have 
been 20 by 8inch. The inflation pressure recommended 
for the 9.00 by 20 inch tires would be the same whether 
mounted on either rim. 

The impact reactions obtained with dual 9.00 by 20 
inch tires mounted on 7 and 8 inch rims are given in 
Figure 17 and the corresponding static load-deflection 
curves are in Figure 18. It is at once apparent that 
this variation of one inch in rim width causes no 
appreciable change in the action of the tires. 


COMPARISONS MADE WITH — EARLIER TRUCK IMPACT 


At this point it would be well to compare the impact 
reactions obtained in these tests with the bus chassis 
at relatively high speeds with those obtained in the 
earlier tests with trucks at relatively low speeds. In 
both series of tests an inclined plane artificial obstruc- 
tion 1% inches in height and 30 inches in length was 
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involved. For this roughness condition and for com- 
parable tires and loads, results from the bus and truck 
tests have been plotted in Figures 19, 20, and 21. 
The data concerning trucks in Figures 19 and 20 were 
obtained from tests made with a 3-ton chassis with 
6,000 and 7,000 pound wheel loads, respectively; while 
in Figure 21 they concern 8,400-pound wheel loads on 
a 5-ton chassis. In the bus tests the same chassis was 
used for all loads. 

The impact reactions for the truck tests were com- 
puted by the method allowing for variations in truck 
spring pressure (see Public Roads, June, 1926), while 
in the bus tests a constant pressure equal to the pressure 
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SPEED —MILES PER HOUR 
® 20 BY 7 INCH RIM 
x 20 BY 8B INCH RIM 
Figure 17.—INFLUENCE oF Rim WipTH ON THE IMPACT 
REACTIONS PropucED By Dvat 9.00 By 20 IncH Bat- 
LOON Tires. Wueet Loap 6,000 Pounps; INFLATION 
PRESSURE, 61 PouNps PER Square INCH 


relations between variable factors are adequately 
brought out by either computation method, the truck 
data were recomputed according to that used in the 
bus tests in order that the comparisons herein presented 
might be as nearly as possible on the same basis. !t 
might also be mentioned here that the truck data were 
taken by an accelerometer which acted on a different 
— than that which was used in the bus tests, it 

eing the coil spring instrument, the calibration of 
which was described in the July, 1930, issue of Public 
Roads. 

In Figure 19 the wheel load involved in each case 
was 6,000 pounds and the tire equipments were i! 
loaded to capacity. The data for balloon tires at an 


inflation pressure of 61 pounds per square inch were 
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DEFLECTION — INCHES 
A- 20 BY 7 INCH RIM 
B-20 BY 8B INCH RIM 
FicgurE 18.—Static Loap-DEFLECTION CURVES SHOWING THE 
INFLUENCE OF Rim WiptTH on A 9.00 By 20 INcH BALLOON 
Tire. INFLATION PREssURE, 61 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 


taken with dual 9.00 by 20 inch tires on the bus chassis. 
The data for high-pressure pneumatic tires at an 
inflation pressure of 100 pounds per square inch were 
taken with dual 34 by 7 inch tires on the bus chassis 
and with dual 38 by 7 inch tires on a 3-ton truck chassis 
as indicated in the figure. It is worthy of note that 
these data from independently conducted tests involv- 
ing different vehicles and different instruments are in 
such close agreement. The data for new and worn 
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& — WORN SOLID TIRES ON TRUCK 
® —NEW SOLID TIRES ON TRUCK. 
® — HIGH PRESSURE TIRES ON TRUCK. 

(100 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH) 
*% — HIGH PRESSURE TIRES ON BUS. 

(100 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH.) 
© — BALLOON TIRES ON BUS. 

(61 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH) 


FiGURE 19.—ComPaRISON OF DATA FROM SEPARATELY Con- 
bucTED TrRucK AND Bus Impact Tests, SHowine ReEac- 
TIONS Propucep By Various TyPEs OF TIRE EQUIPMENT. 
PLorrep Points DENoTE Impact REACTIONS CAUSED BY 

nop ArTer 1% py 30 INcu INCLINED PLANE 
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solid tires were taken with dual 36 by 5 inch tires on 
the 3-ton truck chassis, the thickness of rubber visible 
above the tire flange being a little over 2 inches for the 
new tires and averaging a little less than 1 inch for the 
worn tires. 

The wheel load used in the comparison shown in 
Figure 20 was 7,000 pounds, the tires being loaded to 
capacity in each case. The balloon tires at an inflation 
pressure of 63 pounds per square inch were the dual 
9.00 by 24 inch tires on the bus chassis and the new 
cushion tires were dual 36 by 7 inch on the 3-ton truck 
chassis. The cushion tires included three brands and 
the average thickness of visible rubber beyond the tire 
flange was 3%. inches. 

The tire equipments compared in Figure 21 were also 
tested at capacity loads. The data for balloon equip- 
ment were obtained with the bus chassis using dual 
10.50 by 20 inch tires inflated to 75 pounds per square 
inch at which pressure the wheel load capacity was 
9,400 pounds. The new and worn solid tires were 
tested at a wheel load of 8,400 pounds, using a 5-ton 
truck chassis. They involved dual 40 by 6 inch and 
single 40 by 12 inch tires of each type, the average 
thickness of rubber on the new solid tires being about 
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FicgturE 20.—CoMPARISON OF DATA FROM SEPARATELY Con- 
DUCTED Truck AND Bus Impact Tests, SHowING REaAc- 
TIONS PropUCcED BY VARIOUS TYPES OF TIRE EQUIPMENT. 
PLoTTrep Points DENoTE Impact REACTIONS CAUSED BY 
Dror AFTER 1's By 30 INcH INCLINED PLANE 


two and one-half inches visible above the flange of the 
rim and about three-fourths inch in the case of the badly 
worn solid tires. 

Two important facts may be drawn from the data in 
Figures 19, 20, and 21. First, it is evident that the 
data taken in the separately conducted truck and bus 
impact tests are compatible at least so far as drop tests 
are concerned. The instruments used in the two series 
of tests differed radically in theory of operation, yet 
the results obtained are directly comparable and yield 
reasonable relations where test conditions are selected 
which are subject to direct comparison. 

The second important fact which may be drawn from 
Figures 19, 20, and 21 is thatthe drop impact reactions 
developed at the pavement surface by the wheels of 
busses equipped with high pressure pneumatic tires 
and operated at relatively high speeds are no more 
severe than those developed by trucks equipped with 
solid tires at equal or even lower wheel loads and oper- 
ated at low or very moderate speeds. Further impact 
tests should be made, however, to determine the reac- 
tions produced under a wider range of conditions 
involving various types and characteristics of vehicle, 
tire equipment, roughness conditions and particularly 
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4 -— WORN SOLID TIRES ON TRUCK 
® - NEW SOLID TIRES ON TRUCK 
@ - BALLOON TIRE ON BUS 
(75 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH) 
Figure 21.—ComparisonN OF DaTA FROM SEPARATELY 
ConpuctTEp TrucK AND Bus Impact TEsts, SHOWING 
REAacTIONS PRODUCED BY VARIOUS TYPES OF TIRE EQuIP- 
MENT. PLOTTED Points DENOTE Impact REACTIONS PRo- 
DUCED BY Drop AFTER 1! By 30 INcH INCLINED PLANE 


speed ranges even greater than those covered by the 
truck and bus tests. 


TESTS MADE WITH NATURAL ROAD OBSTRUCTIONS 


The artificial obstructions were intentionally made 
extraordinarily severe in order to expose positively 
the influences of the factors discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. ‘To determine what magnitudes of impact 
force are developed at and by actual roughness condi- 
tions occurring on the highway surface, a number of 
tests were made at the most severe of such ‘“‘natural’’ 
obstructions as could be readily isolated and existed at 
locations favorable to the safe conduct of high-speed 
tests. Only roughness conditions which would retain, 
their shapes and dimensions during tests were used. / 

In Figure 22, data are given concerning impact 
forces developed with the bus chassis at three natural 
surface roughness conditions, for three tire conditions 
at recommended inflation pressures. The wheel load 
was 6,000 pounds in ech case and the maximum 
reactions developed under these conditions were 
approximately two and one-half to three times the 
static wheel load in the case of the dual high-pressure 
pneumatics, about two times static for the dual balloon 
and slightly less for the single balloon equipment. The 
conclusion which was reached in the discussion con- 
cerning artificial obstructions, that drop reactions at 
moderate speeds are more severe than shock reactions 
at a given obstruction except at high speeds, is also 
substantiated by these results. 
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@- 34 BY7 INCH DUAL HIGH PRESSURE TIRES. 107 POUNDS 
PER SQUARE INCH : 


X-9.00 BY 20 INCH DUAL BALLOON TIRES. 6! POUNDS PER 
SQUARE INCH 


@-12.00 BY 20 INCH SINGLE BALLOON TIRES. 82 POUNDS 
PER SQUARE INCH. 


FIGURE 22.—Impact Reactions Propucep By REAR 
WHEEL or Bus Cuassis oN ENCOUNTERING NATURA! 
Roap RovuGuness ConpiTions EXxIsTING AT TRANS- 
VERSE JOINTS ON A ConcrETE Roap. WHEEL Loap 


6,000 Pounps; Direction or TRAVEL, LEFT To RIGHT 


Of POUNDS 


IMPACT REACTION — THOUSANDS 
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fiGuRE 23.—Impactr REaAcTIONS PRopUCED BY REAR WHEEL OF Bus CHASSIS ON ENCOUNTERING NATURAL Roap ROUGHNESS 
WHEEL Loap, 6,000 Pounps; TirE EquipMENT, Dua 34 By 7 INcH HIGH-PRESSURE; 
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# In Figures 23 and 24, additional data concerning 


actual surface roughness conditions are given for dual 
» 34 by 7 inch high-pressure tires and a wheel load of 
B 6,000 pounds. Although high speeds were not devel- 
oped for all test conditions because of safety considera- 
tions, speeds corresponding to those at which the drop 
> feactions reached maximum values were attained. 
» While in a few instances the reactions measured were 
>) ‘rom three to four times the static wheel load, it is 
significant that the surface conditions causing such 
reactions were all removed by maintenance within 
one or two weeks after the tests had been made, “* 

It is not believed that actual roughness conditions 
“uch as were used in these tests are permitted to remain 
long in existence on highways even reasonably well 
maintained. Where they do occur they will probably 
be found at points where failure has already taken place 
and repairs are necessary So far as these tests have 
indicated, the impact Aorces developed by balloon 
and high pressure tires do not reach dangerous propor- 


























tions as long as the surface is reasonably smooth and 
designed for the wheel loads involved. 


CONCLUSIONS SUMMARIZED 


The data on hand were obtained under experimental 
conditions strictly limited as to tire sizes, tire loads, 
inflation pressures, rim diameters, rim widths, types of 
obstruction and vehicle speeds. Subject to these lim- 
itations, the following conclusions have been established: 

1. Within the economic range of tire inflation pres- 
sures (roughly 10 per cent below and above standard), 
impact reactions vary in almost direct proportion to 
inflation pressures. 

2. For the speeds attained during these tests (up to 
approximately 55 miles per hour), shock reactions 
increase approximately in direct proportion to speed. 

3. Drop reactions reach maximum values at rela- 
tively low speeds and reactions equal to these maximum 
drop values are not reached under shock conditions 
except at relatively high operating speeds. 
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Figure 24.—Impact REaAcTIONS PRODUCED BY REAR 


WHEEL or Bus CHASSIS ON ENCOUNTERING NATURAL 
Roap RovuGuHNEss ConpDiITIONS RESULTING PROM PATCH- 
ING CONCRETE WITH BiTUMINOUS MIxTURE. WHEEL 
Loap, 6,000 Pounps; TirE EquipMENtT, 34 By 7 INCH 
HiGu-PRESSURE; INFLATION PreEssuRE, 107 PoUNDS PER 
ScuareE Incu; DireEcTION oF TRAVEL, LEFT TO RIGHT 


4. For a given natural road roughness condition, the 
maximum drop reaction which is obtained at a relatively 
low speed is not exceeded by the shock reactions, except 
those obtained at relatively high speeds. 

5. Severe roughness conditions, such as may be occa- 
sionally found existing on actual pavements, may cause 
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reactions as great as three or four times the static wheel 
load, with high-pressure tire equipment. However, it 
should be stated that roughness conditions which cause 
such excessive reactions are extreme and unusual and, 
in general, the artificial obstructions used in these tests 
are more severe than natural obstructions commonly 
occurring on the highway. 

6. For a given cross-section of tire, either in the bal- 


loon or high-pressure type, variation in rim diameter 


from 20 to 24 inches has but slight influence on the 
magnitude of the impact reaction provided the same 
inflation pressure is used in each case. If standard, 
recommended inflation pressures are used, then the 
larger diameter tire causes a lower impact reaction 
because of the lower inflation pressure which it carries. 

7. A change in rim width from 7 to 8 inches causes 
no appreciable change in the impact reactions of a 9.00 
by 20 inch. tire, the same inflation pressure being used 
in each case. 

8. At a given inflation pressure, the variation in load 
from capacity to 50 per cent overload has compara- 
tively little influence on the magnitude of the impact 
reactions obtained, expressed in force units. Expressed, 
however, as a percentage of the static load, the values 
obtained decrease as the load is increased. 

9. For a given type, single tires cause lower reactions 
than dual tires whose combined capacity is equal to 
that of the single. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE DIMENSIONS OF TEST SPECIMENS 
ON THE FLEXURAL STRENGTH OF CONCRETE’ 


Reported by F. V. REAGEL and T. F. WILLIS, Bureau of Materials, Missouri State Highway Department 


HE committee on materials of the American 

Association of State Highway Officials, working 

through a sectional committee, has been studying 
the flexure test of concrete in an attempt to standardize 
the method and apparatus for making this test. After 
a study of the various devices used, the sectional com- 
mittee decided that in order to establish a foundation 
for its work, it would be necessary to design apparatus 
which would comply as closely as possible with the 
requirements of the assumptions on which the flexure 
formula is based. Such a design was adopted at the 
November, 1929, meeting of the sectional committee. 
The next step was to choose a standard size of speci- 
men. To do this, it was necessary first to know what 
effect a variation in the dimensions of the test specimen 
had on the modulus of rupture, as determined with the 
new apparatus. The purpose of the experiment reported 
here was to determine this effect. 

As a check on the results and in order to determine 
what may be expected in the way of uniformity of test 
results when the specially designed apparatus is used 
in different laboratories, this complete experiment was 
performed by each of four State highway laboratories, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Tennessee. 


EXPERIMENT COVERED WIDE VARIATION IN TEST SPECIMENS 


The experiment consisted of making and testing 768 
plainconcrete beams. Each laboratory made three series 
of 64 beams, each series consisting of one beam for every 
possible combination of the following dimensions: 

Width (inches) - - 
Depth (inches) - - — - 
Length (inches) 


4, 6, 8, 
4, 6, 8, 
20, 26, 32, 


and 10 
and 10 
and 38 


Throughout the experiment every effort was made to 
iuinimize any effects on the modulus of rupture caused 
by variables other than those being studied, viz., width 
and depth of test specimen, and length of span. To 
this end, every step was carefully outlined prior to per- 
lormance of the experiment. Materials used by all 
laboratories were obtained from the same sources; and 
u Ian was sent to each laboratory, at the time the first 
series of beams was made, to assist in promoting uni- 
formity in any way possible. From this viewpoint, it 
is believed that this is one of the most comprehensive 
cooperative concrete experiments ever undertaken. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE OUTLINED 


\laterials—A sufficient quantity of each material— 
cement, sand and coarse aggregate—to supply all four 
laboratories was obtained from a single source. The 
cement was a standard brand of Portland cement, the 
entire amount of which was selected from one bin at the 
producer’s plant, and was thoroughly mixed to insure 


“AE irticle is a report of an experiment conducted by the sectional committee on 
rhe e ti sts of concrete, of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 
bots Oe tonal Committee is compcsed of the following members: F. V. Reagel, 
iaainan a materials, Missouri State Highway Department, chairman; A. V. Bratt, 
ioe - - materials, Massachusetts State Highway Department; E. W. Bauman, 
of materia} reals, Tennessee State Highway Department; V. L. Glover, engineer 
M omni llinois State Highway Department; F. G. Lang, engineer of materials, 
Pennesie pte Highway Department; H. S. Mattimore, engineer of materials, 
State llicha wate Highway Department; Bert Myers, engineer of materials, lowa 
submitted t ay Department; The U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads. The report was 
tion of State: and approved by the committee on materials of the American Associa- 
State Highway Officials, 
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uniformity before being divided and shipped to the 
different laboratories. The fine aggregate consisted 
of a good quality of quartz sand taken from the Mis- 
souri River at Boonville, Mo. This material was 
sacked from stockpile while in a damp condition and 
one sack out of every four, taken in the order of sack- 
ing, was shipped to a different laboratory. The coarse 
aggregate consisted of crushed Burlington limestone. 
This material was separated by screening into three 
sizes, 1 to 3/4 inch, 3/4 to 1/2 inch and 1/2 to 1/4 inch, 
and a sufficient quantity of each size was shipped to 
each laboratory. In this way it was assured that all 
batches of concrete contained an aggregate of pre- 
scribed gradation. 

Each laboratory remixed its portion of each material 
and allowed both the fine and the coarse aggregate to 
become thoroughly air dry prior to the proportioning 
of batches for concrete. 

Proportioning.—All materials were proportioned by 
weight into batches of the same size. Three labora- 
tories used a batch of 2.5 cubic feet and the other (No. 
2) used a 5-cubie foot batch. All laboratories used the 
same water-cement ratio, 0.703. 

Mixing concrete and molding specimens.—Labora- 
tories Nos. 1, 3, and 4 used 3-cubic-foot capacity 
mixers and No. 2 used a 7-cubic-foot mixer. The first 
three washed and drained the mixer after each batch 
was mixed. Laboratory No. 2, using a 7-cubic-foot 
mixer, was unable to do this because the concrete dis- 
charge chute was so arranged that the mixer drum 
would not drain readily. The procedure followed in 
this laboratory in mixing the batches for each series of 
specimens, was to mix one batch, discard it, and use 
the next batch as the first in the series. This meant that 
each batch mixed in Laboratory No. 2 presumably 
had more mortar in it than any batch mixed in 
any of the other laboratories. 

All specimens were molded according to a prescribed 
method. For the specimens 4 and 6 inches in depth 
the forms were filled to overflowing and the sides and 
ends spaded with a flat spade, by cutting the concrete 
away from the forms, without tamping or rodding. 
For the specimens 8 and 10 inches in depth the concrete 
was placed in the forms in two layers each of which was 
spaded as described above. As soon as the spading 
operation was finished, the tops of the specimens were 
struck off level with the forms by screeding with a wood 
straight edge, and then floated lightly with a metal 
trowel. 

The average air temperature in the mixing room of 
all laboratories, and the average temperature of the 
freshly mixed concrete varied from 67° F. to 76° F. 

Curing specimens.—All laboratories cured the beams 
for the first 24 hours with wet burlap and the following 
27 days in moist room. The temperature and humid- 
ity records of the moist rooms during the curing period, 
submitted by all laboratories, showed that curing con- 
ditions were very uniform. The average curing tem- 
peratures for all laboratories fell in the range, 70° F. 
+4° F.; the maximum range for any one laboratory 
was from 62° F. to 77° F. and these extremes occurred 
only for parts of a few days. The average humidities 
for all laboratories fell in the range, 98.5 per cent + 1.5 
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per cent; the maximum range for any one laboratory 
was from 97 per cent to 100 per cent. 

Testing specimens.—All specimens were tested in a 
saturated condition at the age of 28 days. They were 
tested in the A. A. S. H. O. specially designed 
thirdpoint apparatus mounted on a universal testing 
machine. The speed of cross head varied from 0.05 
to 0.1 inch per minute. Beams were placed in the 
machine so that the top faces as molded were in tension 
during test. 

The cross-section of the beam was measured at the 
plane of fracture, the width to an accuracy of 0.1 inch, 
and the depth to an accuracy of 0.05 inch. The 
modulus of rupture was calculated from the formula, 


f S(L+3/4 W) 
. bd? 


Where 


f= Modulus of rupture in pounds per square inch. 
L= Total applied load in pounds. 

S=Span of beam in inches. 
W=Weight of beam in pounds. 

b= Width of beam in inches. 

d= Depth of beam in inches. 


Description of apparatus.—Figures 1 and 2 show 
different views of the apparatus used in making these 
tests. The test specimen is supported by the lower 
cross members of two free-swinging stirrups. These 
stirrups in turn are swung from knife-edge supports on 
a heavy steel member fastened across the top of the 
cage of the testing machine. This method of support- 
ing the specimen eliminates any possibility of restraint 
of the elongation of the fibers on the tension side of the 
test specimen during a test. 

The cross member on the lower end of one stirrup is 
fitted with a cylindrical segment which can rotate in 
a socket in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
beam and above this a knife-edge support permitting 
rotation in a plane parallel with the axis of the beam. 
The other cross member has only the knife-edge bearing. 
These accessories insure uniform support to a specimen 
during test even though the specimen is not a perfect 
rectangular prism. 

The load-applying mechanism consists essentially of 
a secondary beam parallel to the axis of the specimen 
with a transverse plate at each end of the beam. The 
load is applied by the moving cross head of the machine 
through a cylindrical segment and socket to the center 
of the secondary beam and then transferred through 
cylindrical segments (at right angles to the first) at 
each end of the secondary beam and transverse plates 
and 2-inch rollers to the test specimen. The rollers 
and plates are set so that the load is applied at the 
one-third points of the span of the test specimen. The 
use of these various accessories eliminate the possibil- 
ity of inducing torsional stress in the specimen, a condi- 
tion often found where a rigid load-applying apparatus 
is used. The various parts of the load-applying mech- 
anism are joined by flexible springs which permit the 
entire mechanism to be handled as a unit when placing 
a specimen in position. 

It is believed that this apparatus successfully per- 
forms its intended function, viz., to insure that the 
specimen is subjected only to coplanar forces perpen- 





2 This apparatus was designed for the committee by F. N. Wray, research assist- 
ant, Missouri State Highway Department, and embodies several suggestions made 
by Messrs. Bert Myers and A. E. Stoddard of the lowa State Highway Department 
and T. F. Willis of the Missouri State Highway Department. 
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dicular to the axis of the beam and that there is no 
restraint to the deformation of the fibers of the speci- 
men. 

In the tests under discussion the apparatus appeared 
to work perfectly. All the devices which were installed 
to insure proper stressing of the specimen functioned 
as intended. While the apparatus was a little cum- 
bersome and each test required considerable time, this 
was largely because the machine had to be built to 





FIGURE 1.—GENERAL VIEW OF APPARATUS FOR FLEXURE 
Tests oF Concrete BEAMS, SHOWING SPECIMEN IN 
PLacE, READY TO BE TESTED 

accommodate the various sizes of beams used in this 
experiment. An apparatus similarly constructed but 
intended for use on a single size of specimen would be 
much simpler to operate. 


UNIFORMITY OF MATERIALS AND CONCRETE TESTED 
The tests performed by the four laboratories on the 
materials used in this experiment are shown in Tables 
1, 2, and 3. In general the data are very consistent 
and show that the attempt to provide similar materials 
for all the laboratories was successful. 
The tabulation given below shows the consistency 


of the concrete used by the different laboratories. 
Laboratory No 


Diced: ECAR TS SOL, 2 3; 6:8 
Average slump (inches) - oun iia eee 1.7 21.124 @8 
Maximum slump (inches).___________._-. 2.2 1.8 2.7 09 
Minimum slump (inches) ______________- 15 0.9 2.1 08 
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PaBLE 1.—Characteristics of cement used in flexure tests of concrete 
beams 
Tensile Per 
strength cent |, = : = 
(pounds water rime of set Fine ness 
' : (minutes) Per cent 
sam- per square at retained 
iboratory No ple inch) nor- “ N Soundness 
No. mal setae 
200 
Con- screen 
7 « wri 7 
an a : : Ini- Final 
days days ency | tial 
| 1 395 461 23.6 190 370 6.8 Satisfactory 
2 397 478 | 23.6 160 355 6.1 Do. 
{ 3) 361 423 | 23.6 180 370 6.3 Do 
erage 384 | 454 | 23.6| 177) 365 6.4 Do. 
{ 1 388 478 24.0 185 270 5.8 Do 
2 2 377 452 24.0 185 200 5.9 Do. 
| 3) 378 | 428 | 24.5] 205 | 335 6.0 Do 
ge 381 452 | 24.2 192 2858 5.9 Do 
{ 1) 367 | 520| 23.5! 180| 360 7.5 Do 
, 2) 412| 492) 24.0) 205 | 385 6.7 Do 
| 3] 408! 447 | 24.0) 210) 405 6.1 Do 
erage 396 486 | 23.8 198 3&3 6.8 Do 
{ | 417 485 | 23.0 227 410 5.4 Do 
2, 425 473 23.0 230, 400 6.0 Do 
1 3! 405| 465 | 23.0) 234! 403 6.0 Do 
ge 416 474 23.0 230 404 8 Do 
f all laboratories 394 466 23.6 204 360 6. 2 Do. 


‘aBLE 2.—Characteristics of fine aggregate used in 
concrete beams 


flexure tests of 





Mechanical analysis, per cent pass- Strength 
= ing square mesh screens ratio ! 
- —) n 
= ” x ~ Es 4+ S ~ 
hs Z, 7 Z, 7 Z Z ~ A 
f 1 114 31 | 97.2 S86 | 69.7 | 34.4 11.6 29 | 1.22 1. 08 
1 2! 114 31 | 97.0 | 85.1 | 64 30.3 10.8 10|}12 1. 07 
-| 114 31 | 97.2 88.0 | 68.8 | 33.4 | 11.5 24, 122 1. 08 
1 115 30 | 95.5 | 84.6 | 65.5 | 33.7 10.0 1.8 1.09 1.12 
: Vee. 115 30) 96.0 87.0 | 70.0 | 37.0);120 20 1.30 1.18 
{ 3 ll 30) 96.0 880 70.0 390/120 20 1.14 1.14 
ue 115 30 95.8 | 86. 68.5 | 36.6) 11.3 1.9) 118 ae 
| 1 114 31 96 M4 62 29 9 l 1. 31 95 
2 113 32 | 98 86 66 30 =| 9 | 1.15 1, 07 
| 3} 114 31/95 |83 |60 |28 | 8 1 110| 1.17 
ge 1l4 31 96.3 | 84.3 627: 23 8.7 1.0 | 1.19 1. 06 
| 1 4102 338 | 97.3 | 89.4 | 70.2 31.9 | 11.5 18 | 123 1.16 
2 $102 339 | 96.3 | 86.6 | 65.4 30.5) 97 11/)12 1.17 
3 4102) #39 96.7 | 863) 664 302/108 1.7 | 1.39 1. 21 
ge...-.-. 9102 | 339 | 96.8 | 87.4 | 67.3/ 309/107) 1.5, 1.29 1.18 
of all en ii 7 a ae : 
£CS...c00 114 31 | 96.5 | 86.5 | 66.8 | 32.3) 10.7 1.7 | 1.22 1.12 
rms of values given by standard Ottawa sand. 
ige of test results on 5 samples. 
es determined for damp loose volumes—excluded from average. 
NOTE 


specific gravity varied from 2.63 to 2.65 but average from each laboratory 


gave 2.4 


MEASUREMENTS OF MODULUS OF RUPTURE SHOW SIMILAR 
UNIFORMITY 

In table 4 are given the means of the variations of 
the individual tests of the three series from the aver- 
age of the three series of tests conducted in each of the 
four laboratories. The values in the table are expressed 
as percentages of the average moduli of rupture for the 
our series. The table is not complete in that it does 
not give values for all the different sizes of beams, but 
the values given are representative of the entire group. 
.or each size of beam the average of the mean varia- 
tions for the four laboratories is tabulated; and for 
each laboratory the average of the mean variations for 
all sizes is also given. 
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TABLE 3 


( haracte 


ristics of coarse 
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aggregate used in flexure tests 


ol concrete heams 


Weight Per Per Per Per 
on eal: Per |Appar-| cent cent cent cent 

Laboratory Sample teh ot, cent ent jabsorp- passing passing) passing 

Ni Ni ‘dry. Yoid | specific) tion in i%-inch 34-inch 36-inch 

rodded space |gravity|30 min- square square square 

a utes screen screen screen 

] 91.8 45,2 2. 68 0.2 100 76.2 13.4 

| l 95.1 43 2. 69 0.4 100 72.0 14.0 

2 2 96.0 43.( 2.69 0.3 100 73. 2 15.3 

| ; Q5. ¢ 4 2.69 0.3 100 76.5 13. 5 

A re 95. € 43.1 2.49 0.3 100 73.9 14.3 

| 1 92 44.1 2. Hf ( 100 76.0 15.0 

3 OO. 4 45.7 2.67 0.4 100 77.0 15.0 

} 90. 0 4 2.67 0.4 100 77.0 14.0 

Average 1. 4 2. 67 0.4 100 76.7 14.7 

{ 92. 0 45.7 2.71 0.2 100 70.0 9,2 

4 ‘ < ¥2. ( 4 ee 0.1 100 10.9 8.0 

| +1, ¢ 4 27 0.1 100 63.6 8.5 

Average 1.7 45.8 2.71 0.1 100 68.2 8.6 
Average of all labora- 

tories. 92. 5 44.9 2. 69 0.25 100 73.8 12.8 


1 Average of test results on 4 samples 


It will be observed that, in general, the larger sizes 
of beams showed a lower mean variation. This may 
be due to the effect of coarse aggregate, which in this 
experiment was of l-inch maximum size. The differ- 
ence in mean variation of results for the large and small 
beams is not entirely consistent, nor is its magnitude 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that the smaller 
sizes of beams should not be used with 1-inch coarse 
aggregate. There is, however, an indication that the 
larger sizes given more consistent results. 

The averages of the mean deviations for each labora- 
tory range from 3.16 per cent to 4.40 per cent with a 
grand average of 3.86 per cent. This is considered 
better than ordinary for concrete testing. 

Table 5 shows the percentage variation of the aver- 
age of each laboratory's results from the average of the 
four laboratories for several sizes of specimen; and 
appended to the table are average moduli of rupture 
for all tests performed by each laboratory. 

In either the values for any one laboratory or the 
averages for the four laboratories there is no consis- 
tent relation between percentage variation and size 
TABLE 4.— Mean percentage variations of individual test results of 

three series from the average values of modulus of rupture for all 

Series 


Mean Variation of individual 
test result 


| =— 
Dimensions of beam ! | i (i 
Labora-| Labora-| Labora-| Labora- | these 
tory tory | tory tory tories 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.4 | 
Inches Per cent| Per cent| Per cent | Per cent| Per cent 
4 by 4 by 18 4. 07 7.31 | 3. 92 6. 24 | 5. 38 
4 by 4 by 24. 1.75 7. 64 5. 58 3. 62 | 4. 65 
4 by 4 by 30_ 3. 10 5. 42 7. 90 3. 36 | 4.94 
4 by 4 by 36 3. 53 6. 43 5. 50 5. 49 | 5. 24 
6 by 6 by 18- 0.71 3. 26 4.13 4. 96 3.27 
6 by 6 by 24 3.18 6. 44 2.17 4.98 | 4.19 
6 by 6 by 30 2. 30 3. 22 2.17 1. 45 | 2. 28 
6 by 6 by 36--. 4. 43 3. 49 5. 32 5. 07 4. 58 
8 by 8 by 18. 2. 01 3. 23 4. 03 5. 97 3. 81 
8 by 8 by 24.-- 4. 04 4. 64 3. 58 0. 76 3. 26 
8&8 by 8 by 30__-- 4. 56 4.00 1, 97 2. 86 3.35 
8 by 8 by 36_--- 2. 61 3. 99 3. 07 7.14 4. 20 
10 by 10 by 18-_-- 2. 31 3.71 1. 34 2. 57 2. 48 
10 by 10 by 24_---- 2. 64 2. 76 4.32 2. 92 3.16 
10 by 10 by 30__-_- 5. 84 1.95 1.35 4.14 3. 32 
10 by 10 by 36... 3. 43 2. 92 3. 69 4.40 | 3. 61 
Average of all sizes_- 3. 16 4. 40 3. 75 4.12 3. 86 


1 Dimensions are given in depth, width and length of span. For total length of 
beam, add 2 inches. 
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of beam. This indicates that the beam size did not 
affect the uniformity of results obtained by the different 
laboratories; in other words the different laboratories 
check each other as well with one size of beam as 
with another. 


pe 





FIGURE 2.—APPARATUS FOR THIRD-POINT APPLICATION OF 
Loap to ConcRETE BEAMS 


TABLE 5.—Percentage variation of average values of modulus of 
rupture for each laboratory from average of four laboratories 


Variation of average modulus 





of rupture 
Average 
Dimensions of beam < all 
Labora-, Labora- Labora-| Labora- ‘®0T@- 
tory tory tory tory tories 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 

Inches Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

4 by 4 by 18_- 0. 46 12. 24 11. 44 1. 49 6.41 

6 by 4 by 18___- - 22 5. 23 7. 09 2. 21 3. 68 

8 by 4 by 18____- 1. 26 5. 51 1.49 2. 41 2. 67 

10 by 4 by 18 4. 25 4.14 1.73 1. 84 2.99 

4 by 6 by 24 3. 09 5.44 4. 20 1. 73 3. 62 

6 by 6 by 24- 5. 65 | 5.77 2. 04 2. 28 3.94 

8 by 6 by 24. 191| 9.42 1.19 6. 32 4.71 

10 by 6 by 24 5. 80 | 8. 88 li 3. 20 4. 50 

4 by 8 by 30 2. 60 5. 20 65 2. 21 2. 67 

6 by 8 by 30 49 3. 62 4.00 1. 00 2. 28 

8 by 8 by 30_- 9. 34 7. 67 1. 92 26 4. 80 

10 by 8 by 30. 4.41 7. 30 3. 27 5. 16 5. 04 

4 by 10 by 36 63 4. 65 1. 37 4.10 2. 70 

6 by 10 by 36___- 5. 28 2. 51 5. 81 2. 90 4.12 

8 by 10 by 36___- 6. 06 7. 51 4.34 5. 66 5. 89 

10 by 10 by 36____- 5. 82 6. 34 6. 34 6.72 }. 30 

Average of all sizes ___- 3. 58 6. 34 3. 56 3. 09 4.14 
Average modulus of rupture for all 

ES woes 787 857 800 804 812 


The average percentage variations are shown in 
the next to the last horizontal line. The average 
variations for the results from three of the laboratories 
are approximately the same, but that of laboratory 
No. 2 is nearly twice as great. The average of all 
results for laboratory No. 2 is considerably above the 
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averages for the other laboratories, and this is consist- 
ently true of their individual results. In other words 
the results were consistent within themselves, but for 
some reason were higher than the corresponding results 
of the other laboratories. The record of molding, cur- 
ing, and testing specimens reveals only one radical 
difference between the procedure used by this labora- 
tory and that used by the others, viz., that they mixed 
a double batch, did not wash or drain the mixer after 
mixing each batch, and therefore probably had a higher 
mortar content in each batch than did the other labora- 
tories. Only experiment can tell whether this was the 
cause of the higher test results. 

In spite of this the grand average for all laboratories 
is only 4.14 per cent, which is approximately the same 
as the four laboratories’ average mean percentage varia- 
tion of individual tests from the average of three serie- 
In other words, it appears that the degree of uniformity 
between the average results obtained in four different 
laboratories was as good as the uniformity between the 
three series of tests run in any one laboratory. This 
indicates that by maintaining properly standardized 
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Figure 3.—Errect or Depts or Beam, Wipts or Bra, 
AND LENGTH OF Span ON Mopvuuus or Rupture OF 
ConcrETE Test SPECIMENS, AS SHOWN BY AVERAGES 
or REsULTs FROM Four LABORATORIES 
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procedures and using the same materials, different — i 
laboratories can check each other within reasonable 
limits. The results are particularly gratifying in view 
of the time and expense gone to in preparing for this mom, Wis. % 
experiment. \ 
DATA ANALYZED AND DISCUSSED 
The results of the tests of modulus of rupture are 








\ } 
civen in Table 6 and Figures 3 to 9. Table 6 contains = oe | SS 
values of modulus of rupture for all the tests. The = 4 | _~, | 
tabulated values which are not marked as averages are a \. 
themselves averages of three tests made on different S 860 Se oe J 
. es 4 ; 
days. It will be observed that a complete system of a ‘y. 
averaging has been carried out. The different types of . : x 
average which are given may be described as follows: io | | 
For a given laboratory, a given span, and a given width: Zz m ee 
The average value given by all four depths. 
For a given laboratory, a given span, and a given depth: 
The average value given by all four widths. Ls 820 O~ 4 . | 
For a given laboratory and a given span: 5 fea x 
The average value given by all combinations of width and : ; Rn 
depth. : \ 
For all four laboratories and a given span: % eno ~" 


The average value given by each combination of width : 
and depth. \ 
For all four laboratories, a given span, and a given width: 
The average value given by all four depths. 
For all four laboratories, a given span, and a given depth: 
The average value given by all four widths. 
For all four laboratories and a given span: 
The average value given by all combinations of width and 
depth. 76C 
For a given laboratory, all four spans, and a given width: 
The average value given by all four depths. 
For a given laboratory, all four spans, and a given depth: 
The average value given by all four widths. 


780 + 


MOr 





¢ m0 | 
For a given laboratory and all four spans: 4 6 
T verage value given by all combinations « i ‘ aaa " 
rhea erage alue g y combinations of width and DEPTH OF BEAM -INCHES 
depth. 
For all four laboratories, all four spans, and a given width: Figure 4.—EFrrect or DeptH oF BEAM ON THE MOopULUs 
The average value given by all four depths. oF RuptuRE OF CONCRETE Test SPECIMENS. AVERAGE 


— VALUES FOR ALL WIpTHS OF BEAM AND ALL LENGTHS OF 
? This average value appears twice in Table 6. SPAN ARE PLotrrep SEPARATELY FOR Eacu} LABORATORY 
Tae 6.—Results of tests to determine the effect of the dimensions of test specimen on the flexural strength of concrete. Values of the 
modulus of rupture, in pounds per square inch, are tabulated according to width and depth of beam and length of span 














18-inch span 24-inch span 30-inch span 36-inch span 
“on Average 1A verage 
Laboratory No. _ Depth of beam in Depth of beam in Depth of beam in Depth of beam in << — | of all 
pa opis beam inches Av- inches Av- inches A y- inches A y- pe pA feces ontan 
————| &- . er- er- er- depths widths 
age | age age age 
4 4 6 8 10 4/16 8 10 4 6 8 10 4 6 8 10 
4 on = 
$ | 
¥ 2 Inches | | 
fi 4 | 878 | 777 | 754 | 701 | 778 | 876 | 784 | 752 | 752 | 791 | 828 | 806 749 772 789 | 831 799 | 797 | 736 791 
1 6 | 859 | 842 «817 | 734 «813 | 850 | 785 | 755 | 729 | 78 811 | 769 | 797 771, 787 | 825 | 790 | 760 | 718 == 77 
8 | 860 | 825 731 | 743 | 790 | 813 | 823 | 768 | 721 | 781 | 831 | 823 | 709 766 782 | 844 | 803 | 766 | 713 782 
10 | 833 | 824 791 793 810 | 858 | 796 751 | 731 | 784 | 850 | 792 | 759 748 | 787 | 799 786 | 775 | 728 772 
Es \ Age... eee ae 858 817 773 | 743 | 798 850 | 797 | 757 | 733 | 784 | 830 | 798 | 754 | 764 | 786 | 825 | 795 | 775 | 724! 780 
eoSg ———  ———_ SS _ SS —EEEETETE_— Oo OO SS = — = > —SS OO —_— —_—— 
me 4 | 981 | 845 843 | 786 | 864 | 899 | 853 | 799 777 | 832 | 941 | 848 | 809 | 719 | 829 856 857 | 814 | 765 | 824 
t 2 6 | 906 | 849 | 909 | 787 | 863 | 918 | 880 844 800 | 860 918 817 | 830 785 838 963 867 | 860 777 | 867 
~~ 8 | 919 2 | 857 | 775 | 863 | 890 | 918 890 | 834 | 884 927 900 | 842 | 803 868 913 888 860 | 816 | 869 


10 | 906 890 | 865 | 774 | 859 | 904 | 920 867 798 | 872 | 868 883 | 852 | 807 , 852 888 895 | 862 822) 867 





TAGS... ccucdge _...---| 928 | 871 | 868 | 780 | 862 | 903 | 893 | g50 | 802 | 862 | 913 862 | 833 | 778 | 847 | 905 | 877 | 849 | 795 | 857 








} 4 | 774 | 750 771 | 761 | 764 | 819 | 775 | 758 | 791 | 786 | 810 | 816 | 764 | 742 | 783 | 777 | 781 | 766 | 721 761 

3... } 6 | 800 | 799 769 | 750 | 77% | 801 | 815 | 764 | 778 | 789 | 812 817 | 869 | 786 795 | 795 833 | 810 | 802; 811 | 
’ j 8 | 858 829 802 813 825 | 861 829 746 810 | 812 | 837 850 | 797 | 795 | 820 | 842 | 850 | 792 | 792) 819 
10 | 855 | 804 867 | 770 | 824 | 849 | 844 | 783 | 770 | 812 | 822 825 820 | 765 808 811 | 838 | 794 822 816) 










































































Average...-.22) Be 822 | 794 802 | 773 | 798 | 832 | 816 | 762 | 787 | 799 820 | 826 | 787 | 772 | 801 | 806 | 825 | 791 | 784| g02| 
: ~ 4 | 861 | 872 | 784 | 713 | 807 | 803 | 823 | 797 | 751 | 816 | 892 | 880 | 752 | 767 | 823 | 879 | 779 | 725| 701! 771! a 
4. 6 | 880 | 928 | 794 | 759 | 840 | 892 | 74 | 784 | 825 | 863 | 792 | 809 | 761 | 806 | 895 | 808 | 727 | 736 | 792 | 
—_ 8 | 850 | 829 | 701 | 745 | 781 | 855 | 786 | 747 | 735 | 781 | 855 864 | 780 | 762 | 815 | 870 | 813 | 780 | 716 | 795 | 
10 | 886 | 854 | 755 | 737 | 808 | 887 | 818 | 774 | 763 | 810 | 852 | 852 | 753 | 766 | 805 | 837 | 808 | 766 | 721 783 | 
Reg...) eee | 869 | 871 | 759 | 738 | 809 | 882 | 819 | 773 | 758 | 808 | 866 847 | 773 | 764 | S12 | 870 802 | 749 | 719 | 785 | 
ee. 4 | 874 | 811 | 788 | 741 | 803 | 872 | 809 | 777 | 768 | 807 | 868 | 837 | 769 | 750 | 806 | 836 804 | 776 | 731 | 787 
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Figure 5.—ErFrrect or WiptH oF BEAM ON THE MopULus 
OF RupTurRE OF CONCRETE TEST SPECIMENS. AVERAGE 
VALUEs FOR ALL Deptus OF BEAM AND ALL LENGTHS OF 
SPAN ARE PLOTTED SEPARATELY FOR Eacu LABORATORY 


For all four laboratories, all four spans, and a given depth: 
The average value given by all four widths. 

The grand average value of all test results, i. e., all four lab- 
oratories, and all combinations of span length, width of 
beam and depth of beam.‘ 


In Figure 3 are given the final average curves showing 
the variation of modulus of rupture with depth of beam, 
width of beam and length of span. In the case of 
depth each plotted point represents the average of all 
test results from the four laboratories and all combina- 
tions of width of beam and length of span. Similar 
averages are represented by the plotted points on the 
other two graphs. In Figures 4, 5, and 6, the average 
results are plotted separately for each laboratory. For 
example, in Figure 4 each curve represents an average 
of all the data from a given laboratory, and each plotted 
age: represents the average modulus of rupture given 

y all tests, in a given laboratory, of beams of a given 
depth, regardless of width of beam and length of span. 
The curves of Figures 4, 5, and 6 bring out clearly the 
fact, previously noted, that the test results obtained in 
Laboratory No. 2 were consistently higher than those 
obtained in the other three laboratories. 

In Figures 7, 8, and 9 data from the four laboratories 
are averaged, different values of the three dimensions, 
width, depth, and length of span, being represented by 
separate curves and panels. Thus, in Figure 7 each 
panel contains data relative to a given length of span, 
averaged for the four laboratories; and each curve 
shows average results of tests of beams of a given width. 
Each plotted point, therefore, represents the average 





4 This arrangement value appears twice in Table 6. 
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Figure 6.—ErFrrect or LENGTH OF SPAN ON THE MopvULtus 
oF Rupture oF CONCRETE TEST SPECIMENS. AVERAG! 
VALUES FOR ALL DeptTus AND WIpTHS OF BEAM ARI 
PLOTTED SEPARATELY FOR Eacn LABORATORY 


modulus of rupture for the tests, in all four laboratories, 
of all beams having a given depth, a given width, and 
a given length of span. Average curves are drawn to 
illustrate the trend of the variation for all widths. Fig- 
ures 8 and 9 are constructed in a similar manner to 
show the effect of width of beam and length of span 


MODULUS VARIES INVERSELY WITH DEPTH OF SPECIMEN 


Curve No. 1 in Figure 3, which is based on the aver- 
ages of all the results from all the laboratories, shows 
that there is practically a straight line relationship 
between depth of specimen and modulus of rupture, the 
modulus of rupture decreasing 1.9 per cent for each inch 
increase in the depth of specimen ® Increasing the depth 
of specimen from 4 to 10 inches resulted in decreasing 
the average modulus of rupture from 862 to 763 pounds 
per square inch, a net reducticn of 100 pounds per 
square inch for a 6-inch increase in depth of specimen 

The curves of Figure 4 show that the results of each 
of the four laboratories, considered individually, have 
the same qualitative relationship; while the curves 0! 
Figure 7 indicate that the relationship is approximate!) 
the same regardless of width of specimen or length ©! 
span. 

EFFECT OF WIDTH NEGLIGIBLE 


Figures 3, 5, and 8 show the effect of width of test 
specimen on the modulus of rupture. Curve No. 2 } 
Figure 3, based on the averages of results of all tests, 
shows that the modulus of rupture increased very slightly 
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5 This confirms qualitatively the results of tests by the Portland Cement As” 
See Report of Director of Research, November, 1928, p. 174. 
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as the width of specimen increased. The average mod- 
ulus of rupture increased approximately 16 pounds per 
square inch when the width of beam was increased from 
4 to 10 inches. The greatest increase is between the 4 
and 6 inch widths. It is possible that the results for the 
4-inch width are slightly low on account of the difficulty 
of molding specimens of this width properly. 

It may be noted that this increase of 16 pounds per 
square inch is but 2 per cent of the average value of 
modulus of rupture, 801, for beams of 4-inch width. 
An examination of Table 4 will show that the mean 
percentage variation of individual test results from the 
average of the three series is generally much greater than 
2 per cent. There are individual cases where it is less 
than 1 per cent, but the average for each laboratory is 
greater than 3 per cent, and the average for all tests is 
3.86 percent. Similarly, in Table 5, it is shown that the 
variation of the average for one laboratory varies from 
the average of four laboratories by values running up to 
9.42 per cent, with an average for all tests of 4.14. 
These facts make it apparent that the indicated varia- 
tion in modulus of rupture due to changes in the width 
of beam is less than the probable variation due to 
influences not in the control of the experimenter. 

Reference to Figure 5 shows that the trend of the 
curve in Figure 3 is due to the results of laboratories 
Nos. 2 and 3, and that average curves for the other two 
laboratories would approximate horizontal lines. It is, 
therefore, doubtful that increasing the width of speci- 
men causes an increase in the modulus of rupture. 
For all practical purposes the average results of all 
four laboratories indicate that varying the width of the 
specimen had no effect on the modulus of rupture. 


NO MARKED EFFECT DUE TO VARIATION IN SPAN LENGTH 


Figures 3, 6, and 9 show the effect of the length of 
Curve No. 3 in Figure 3, based on the averages 


span. 


of results of all tests, shows that the modulus of ruptur 
decreased very slightly as the span length was increased. 
The average modulus of rupture decreased approxi- 
mately 9 pounds per square inch when the length of 
span was increased from 18 inches to 36 inches. Figure 
6 shows the average results for each laboratory. |i 
will be noted that two of the laboratories (Nos. 2 and 3 
show practically no effect from varying span, one of 
them (No. 1) showed a decrease of 18 pounds per square 
inch, and one of them (No. 4) showed a decrease of 25 
pounds per square inch. These decreases are ver) 
small, are well within the limit of error of the averages, 
and are not corroborated by all the laboratories. This 
would indicate that the length of span had no appre- 
ciable effect on the modulus of rupture.® 


CONCLUSIONS SUMMARIZED 


The following conclusions, derived from the results 7 
of this experiment, are naturally restricted in their 
application to apparatus in which the specimen is 7 
loaded at the third points. 

1. Variation in depth of specimen causes suflicient 
variation in the modulus of rupture that it is necessary / 
to standardize this dimension. 

2. Variation in width of specimen has a negligible | 
effect on the modulus of rupture. This dimension 
might have more influence if other sizes of coarse J 
aggregate were used. ie 

3. Variation in the length of span has a negligibl: 
effect on the modulus of rupture. 

4. Different laboratories using similar materials and 
methods of test can check each other with a variation 9 
not exceeding 5 per cent. 


* This confirms, qualitatively, the results of tests by the Portland Cemer! 
Association. See Report of Director of Research, November, 1928, p. 174. 
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MEETING OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONCRETE 
AND REINFORCED CONCRETE 


HE Joint Committee on Standard Specifications 

for Concrete and Reinforced Concrete met in the 

rooms of the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
Il].,on February 27 and 28,1931. This committee, which 
is made up of five representatives each of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the American Railway Engineering 
Association, the Portland Cement Association, and the 
American Concrete Institute, is a reorganization of the 
committee that made reports on concrete specifica- 
tions in 1921 and 1924. 

A number of developments since the 1924 report make 
certain changes in the specification desirable. Among 
the advances which have been made relating to con- 
crete as a material in recent years, the most significant 
are the developments in cement, use of ready-mixed 
concrete, and a more widespread understanding of the 
design of mixtures with increasing attention to field 
control. 

In the field of design, an outstanding development 
which should be covered in future reports of the com- 
mittee, is the tendency toward the greater use of rigid 
frame construction. 

All these developments are to be given consideration 
by the reorganized committee in addition to a general 
study of the 1924 report with a view to improving its 
presentation and widening its scope. 

The committee proposes in its report to separate 
portions which are in the nature of specifications from 
those which are in the nature of recommended practice. 
It is planned also to add as an appendix the technical 
data upon which the recommendations of the report are 
based. The committee is considering the necessity 
of distinguishing between the requirements for so-called 
outdoor concrete and concrete in locations such as 
heated buildings not exposed to the effect of weather. 
Water-tightness as an element of durability will be 
recognized as one of the essentials of concrete for outdoor 
exposure. The necessity for this has been brought 
about by the recent development of generally higher 
Strengths in Portland cements. Following the practice 
Which has become quite general of designing concrete 
for a given strength requirement, it is possible with 
these newer cements that mixtures will result which are 
too lean for proper durability. Some limitation will, 
therefore, be placed upon the cement content to avoid 
this difficulty. 

In the field of design of reinforced concrete, the com- 
mittee proposes to present the recommendations in 
regard to moment coefficients by putting primary 
emphasis on the general case of unequal spans, thus 
reversing the arrangement in the 1924 report in which 

the emphasis is placed on a series of equal spans. 
Moment coefficients will be given only for the case of 


equal spans and these will be presented with separate 
coefficients for live and dead load. 


The next meeting of the committee has been set for 
June 22 and 23, 1931, in Chicago. 


ADDRESS LIST OF MEMBERS AS OF OCTOBER 2, 1930 


REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE 
S. C. Hollister, Chairman, Professor of Structural Engineer- 
ing, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

J. G. Ahlers, Barney-Ahlers Construction 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

F. H. Jackson, United States Bureau of Public Roads, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Lieut. Commander B. Moreell, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. 

N. M. Stineman, editor, Concrete, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Co., 110 West 


REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 

C. P. Richardson, Chairman, Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific Ry., 803 LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, III. 

M. Hirschthal, Concrete Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Rd., Hoboken, N. J. 

J. B. Hunley, Engineer of Bridges and Structures, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. R. Ketterson, Assistant Engineer of Bridges, Canadian 
Pacific Ry., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

J. F. Leonard, Engineer of Bridges and Buildings, Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, 729 Pennsylvania Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

W. A. Slater, Chairman, director, Fritz Engineering Labora- 
tory, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

M. N. Clair, Vice President, Thompson & Lichtner Co., Statler 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Lindau, President, American System of Reinforcing, 7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

F. E. Richart, Professor of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


W. 8S. Thomson, Chief Engineer, Kalman Steel Co., Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 
C. M. Chapman, Chairman, Consulting Engineer, 105 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
P. H. Bates, United States Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C 


A. T. Goldbeck, Director, Bureau of Engineering, National 
Crushed Stone Association, 1735 Fourteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. E. Hughes, Vice President, Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 

L. 8S. Moisseiff, Consulting Engineer, 68 William Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTING THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

F. R. MeMillan, Chairman, Director of Research, Portland 
Cement Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. A. Abrams, Director of Research, International Cement 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ernest Ashton, Vice President, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

J. H. Chubb, Manager Service Department, Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corporation, 521 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 

H. G. Farmer, Manager Service Bureau, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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ANALYSIS OF MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Reported by the Bureau of Research, Statistics, ani Traffic Safety, 


The motoring public of California started the year 
1931 with a 16.08 per cent increase in motor-vehicle 
accidents and a resulting increase of 16.25 per cent in 
persons injured and a 9.44 per cent increase in deaths. 
These increases are computed with the January, 1930, 
report as a base. 

New Year’s day traffic was an important factor in 
January accidents. This is indicated by the large 
volume of accidents occurring on Thursdays. The 
same was true in January, 1930, when more accidents 
occurred on Wednesdays, as January 1, 1930, fell on a 
Wednesday. 

Light conditions under which accidents occured in 
January, 1931, varied slightly from the average, since 
considerably more accidents were reported as occurring 
in darkness than in daylight. 

The road location of accidents followed the average in 
January, with the most accidents at city intersections. 
“Between intersections’? was second greatest in the 
number of accidents by location. It is of interest to 
note that 23 accidents occurred on bridges and piers, 
6 of which were fatal accidents. This is an increase of 
over 100 per cent over January, 1930. 

A total of 2,325 motorists were reported definitely at 
fault in January accidents. Of these 608 violated nght 
of way, while 502 drivers came to grief because of too 
much speed. Nineteen of those reported as driving at 
excessives speed were involved in fatal accidents. 

Although the total of deaths due to traffic accidents 
in January, 1931, showed an increase of 17 over those 
occurring in January, 1930, the number of pedestrians 
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killed was 7 less. The largest numerical increases in 
deaths were in noncollision accidents and collisions of 
two motor vehicles. The number of persons killed 
on bicycles increased from 1 in January, 1930, to 4 in 
January of this year. The 1 person killed on the bicycle 
in 1930 was a male over 50 years of age, while all of those 
killed in January of this year were male children less 
than 20 years of age. 

The number of collisions with railroad trains dropped 
from 61 in January, 1930, to 51 in January, 1931 
The injured in this type of accident decreased by 7, but 
the deaths increased by 2. 

Fewer accidents were reported as occurring under 
inclement weather conditions than in January, 1930, 
although the total number of accidents in January, 
1931, increased more than 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. The following table summarizes the acci- 
dent statistics for the months of January, 1930, and 
January, 1931. 


TABLE 1.—Comparative monthly summary of motor vehicle 
accidents in California, January, 1930, and January, 193! 


Number Number 

Iten | reported reported 
% during Jan-| during Jar 
uary, 1931 | uary, 1) 


Accidents......... 2, 880 481 
Persons killed _- - : ‘ ‘ Se 197 he 
Persons injured_ ES: E a 3, 740 217 
Drivers involved ot z 4, 280 4 
Pedestrians involved 84 wo 
Vehicles involved__._. - 3 4, 323 677 
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ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


ipplicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in 
which they are particularly interested. The Department can not under- 
take to supply complete sets nor to send free more than one copy of any 
publication to any one person. The editions of some of the publications 
are necessarily limited, and when the Department's free supply is ex- 
hausted and no funds are available for procuring additional copies, 
applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, 
under the law of January 12, 1895. Those publications in this list, the 
Department supply of which is exhausted, can only be secured by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents, who is not authorized 
to furnish publications free. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1924. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1925. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1927. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1928. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1929. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1930. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


No. *136D. Highway Bonds. 20c. 

*314D. Methods for the Examination of Bituminous Road 
Materials. 10c. 

*347D. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 10ce. 

*532D. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 10e. 

*583D. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 25ce. 

*660D. Highway Cost Keeping. 10c. 

*691D. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road Mate- 
rials. 10¢e. 

1216D. Tentative Standard Methods of Sampling and 
Testing Highway Materials, adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for use in connection with Federal-aid 
road construction. 

1279D. Rural Highway Mileage, Income, and Expendi- 
tures 1921 and 1922. 

\486D. Highway Bridge Location. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULARS 


N 31C. Standard Specifications for Corrugated Metal Pipe 
Culverts. 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN 


N 55T. Highway Bridge Surveys. 


irtment supply exhausted. 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULARS 


No. 62M. Standards Governing Plans, Specifications, Con- 
tract Forms, and Estimates for Federal-Aid 
Highway Projects. 
*93M. Direct Production Costs of Broken Stone. 25c. 
109M. Federal Legislation and Regulations Relating to the 
Improvement of Federal-Aid Roads and National 
Forest Roads and Trails, Flood Relief, and Mis- 


cellaneous Matters. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


No. 76MP. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Build- 
ing Rock. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK 


No. *914Y. Highways and Highway Transportation. 25c. 
937Y. Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 
1036Y. Road Work on Farm Outlets Needs Skill and 
Right Equipment. 


TRANSPORTATION SURVEY REPORTS 


Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highway 
System of Ohio. 1927 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highways of 
Vermont. (1927 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highways of 
New Hampshire. (1927 

Report of a Plan of Highway Improvement in the Regional 
Area of Cleveland, Ohio. (1928) 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highways of 
Pennsylvania. (1928 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Vol. 5, No. 17, D- 2. Effect of Controllable Variables upon 
the Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D— 3. Relation Between Properties of Hard- 
ness and Toughness of Road-Building 
Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D—- 6. A New Penetration Needle for Use in 
Testing Bituminous Materials. 

Vol. 11, No. 10, D—-15. Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforeced-Con- 
crete Slab Subjected to Eccentric 
Concentrated Loads. 
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